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THE ORIGINS OF MODERN CRITICISM. 

I. 

The second volume of Professor Saintsbury's History of 
Criticism^ is an important contribution to modem scholarship in 
the field of critical history, but in at least two respects — in its 
lack of philosophic unity and co-ordination, and in its neglect of 
recent research in the same field — it misses the touch of finality. 

The historian of criticism is distracted from singleness of 
effort, not only by that diversity de gustibus which from of old it 
has been forbidden him to dispute, but, more deeply still, by the 
ever-varying conceptions of the exact nature and scope of his 
subject. The historian of literature has a body of concrete and 
determinate works of the imagination to indicate the limits of his 
field. Criticism is in a sense as definite an imaginative process 
as that of creation; its primary purpose is the interpretation of 
works of literature by the aid of intellectual processes vitally akin 
to those which first produced the works themselves; but in 
arriving at this result it is guided or molded by predetermined 
conceptions of its own functions or of the functions of the body 
of literature with which it is primarily concerned. The historian 

I A Bistory of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe from, the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. By Geobge Saintsbury. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1900-1902. Of the two volumes which have already appeared, this article is concerned 
solely with the second, "From the Renaissance to the Decline of Eighteenth Century 
Orthodoxy." I have used this volume largely as a point of departure for critical discussion, 
since I have already considered it at closer range, both as to its general design and as to its 
chief details, in the Nation of January 15, 1903. 
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2 J. E. Spingabn 

of criticism is therefore brought face to face with three distinct 
elements: first, criticism proper, or the body of concrete critical 
production; secondly, critical theory, or the body of doctrine 
regarding the method and purpose of the critical process; and, 
thirdly, the theory of literature, or poetics, including the infinite 
hypotheses regarding the nature and end of literature itself. 

Out of all these tangled threads the philosophic historian may, 
if he will, establish some vital unity, by investigating how, from 
age to age, the twinship of life and letters has by criticism been 
justified to men. But since he is not likely to be this philosophic 
paragon, his dangers are many, chief of which — -as an Italian 
master of this craft has succinctly stated them — are that his work 
may degenerate "(1) into a mere history of abstract sesthetic 
ideas, (2) into a bibliographical catalogue, (3) into a collection 
of anecdotes regarding the variety of tastes, or (4) into an inor- 
ganic aggregate of all these disparate strains."^ It has seemed 
to me, though I hesitate to urge my own convictions in regard to 
a work of such learning and skill, that Mr. Saintsbury has not 
wholly avoided these several pitfalls in his History of Criticism. 
That all his roads do not lead to Rome — that, in other words, he 
does not attempt to bring unity out of all the chaos of conflicting 
tastes and theories — may perhaps be pardoned him; the search 
for the absolute is alien to his purpose ; the goal of the theoreti- 
cian is not that which his own impressionistic method and his 
keen personal prepossessions have striven to attain. Yet some 
such internal unity a great work may be expected to have — unity 
of conception, unity of design, a logical delimitation of the field 
of inquiry — or else how shall the mere collection of facts be 
marshaled and transformed into philosophic history ? 

Mr. Saintsbury's scorn for the a-priorist is equaled by his 
scorn for the patient monographist. Yet in this, too, there is 
danger, as may be easily seen in the most general consideration 
of his second volume. He can find but two predecessors who 
like him have covered the whole field of criticism — Th6ry's 
Histoire des opinions litt4raires, and Mazzarella's Delia Critica 

IB. Ceoce, Per lastoria della critica e storiografia letteraria (Naples, 1903), p. 5; 
reprinted from the Atti delV Accademia pontaniana^ Vol. XXXIII. 
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The Oeigins of Modebn Ckitioism 3 

libri tre} In a sense, this is perhaps triie,^ but it must not be 
forgotten that in every country of western Europe specialists have 
been devoting their attention to more or less extensive periods, to 
more or less important problems, of critical history. Thus the 
period treated in this second volume (to mention but a very few 
names, and only those wholly ignored by Mr. Saintsbury) is 
covered, for French criticism, by Rosenbauer,' Paguet,* Pellissier,° 
OMment," Arnaud,' Eobei-t,* Fabre,' Doncieux,'" Dupont," Texte;'' 
for Italian criticism, by Sabbadini," Vossler," Croce," Ebner,'" 
Foffano," Belloni,'* Galletti;" for German criticism, by Borinski,^ 

• Mb. SAiNTSBTiEif (Vol. I, p. Ti) calls this work a torso, apparently on the authority of 
GavLiET and Scott (Introd. to Lit. Crit., p. 69). The first volume, containing the history of 
criticism, was published at Gtenoa in 1866, but was followed in 1868 by a second on the 
theory of criticism. The complete work was reprinted at Rome* 1878-79. Cf. G. GENTILE, 
" La Filosofla in Italia dopo il 1850," in La Critica (Naples, 1903), Vol. I, pp. 352 ff. 

2 An exception might perhaps be made for H. Bbuneti^ibe's general sketch of critical 
history in the Grande Encyclop^die^ art. "Critique litt6raire," though the treatment of 
modern criticism is there largely limited to that of France. The Historia de las ideas 
estiticas en Espafla of Mbni^ndbz y PELAyo is in reality a history of European theories of 
literature and art from the earliest times. Mk. Saintsbuby (Vol. II, p. 331, note) has con- 
sulted it only for Spanish criticism in the seventeenth century, but its first two volumes 
admirably fill the lacunae in Mr. Sairitsbury's own discussion of the treatment of literature 
by the writers of the Christian Church in post-classic and mediaeval times. Feancesco de 
Sanctis also wrote a Storia della critica da Aristotile ad Hegel, which has just been 
recovered in manuscript in the library of the Museo di S. Martino of Naples (cf. Rassegna 
critica della letteratura italiana, 1903, Vol. VIII, p. 91, note). 

^ Die poetischen Theorien der Plejade (Erlangen, 1893). 

* La trag&die franQaise au XVIe siicle (Paris, 1894). 

5 De sexti decimi saeculi in Francia artibus poeticis (Paris, 1882). 

6 Henri Estienne et son oeuv re franQais (Paris, 1899) . 

' Mude sur la vie et les ceuvres de VAbbi d'Aubignac, et sur les theories dramatiquet a« 
XVIIe siicle (Paris, 1887). 

^ La poitique de Racine (Paris, 1890). 

9 Chapelain et nos deux premieres academies (Paris, 1890). 

1" Un Jisuite hamme de lettres: le Pire Bouhours (Paris, 1886). 

11 Un poite-philosophe du XVIIU siicle: Houdar de la Motte (Paris, 1898). 

i^ Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme litUraire (Paris, 1895). 

listeria del Ciceronianismo e di altri questioni letterarie nelV etd, della Binascenza 
(Turin, 1885). 

^*Poetische Theorien in der italienischen Friihrenaissance (Berlin, 1900); "Pietro Are- 
tino's ktlnstlerisches Bekenntnis," in Neue Heidelberger Jahrbilcher, Vol. X (1900), pp. 38ft. 

15 / trattatisti italiani del concettismo e B. Gracian (Naples, 1899) ; Giambattista Vico, 
primo scopritore della scienza estetica (Naples, 1901). The latter has been included in the 
more recent £stettca (Palermo: Sandron, 1902). 

16 Beitrag zu einer Geschichte der dramatischen Einheiten in Italian, (Erlangen, 1898). 

" " Saggio su la critica letteraria nel secolo XVII," in his Ricerche letterarie (Leghorn, 
1897). 

18 II Seicento (Milan : Vallardi, n. d.) ; chap, xi, on " La critica letteraria e scientiflca." 

18 Le teorie drammatiche e la tragedia nel secolo XVIII (Cremona, 1901). 

20 Die Poetih der Renaissance und die Anf&nge der litterarischen Kritik in Deutschland 
(Berlin, 1886) ; Baltasar Gracian und die Hofliteratur in Deutschland (Halle, 1894). 
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4 J. E. Spingaen 

Braitmaier/ and Gmcker.^ A dead list of names like this can 
mean little except to indicate the extent of the modern interest in 
the history of criticism and poetics; but to say that all these 
works have not been consulted by Mr. Saintsbury, or perhaps 
have failed to interest him, is to say that he has not profited by 
the results of modern research. In the introductory chapter of 
his first volume he insists that he intends to confine himself 
mainly to the actual texts. "Not what Plato says, but what the 
latest commentator says about Plato — not what Chaucer says, but 
what the latest thesis- writer thinks about Chaucer — is supposed 
to be the qualifying study of the scholar ; I am not able to share 
this conception of scholarship." In this, I confess, he seems to 
me to be on the side of the angels, and all the more so since he 
has attempted, not a work of specialization, but a general his- 
tory; for the general historian, if he is to be a specialist at all, 
must be — as someone has aptly put it — a specialist in general 
history. 

Yet how dangerous it is to ignore one's Mitstrebenden — to 
mass with indiscriminate neglect the philosophic historian of an 
extended period, the serious investigator of a profound problem 
of critical history, and the parasitic thesis or program writer — 
may be shown by indicating those elements of progress in critical 
studies achieved by modern scholarship which Mr. Saintsbury has 
overlooked or consciously neglected. Over two centuries and a 
quarter ago, Rapin, in the introduction to his Reflexions sur Vart 
po6tique (1674), summed up the history of criticism as follows: 

All who have writ of this art have followed no other idea but that of 
Aristotle. Horace was the first who proposed this great model to the 
Romans. And by this all the great wits in the Cotu-t of Augustus formed 
their wits, who applied themselves to make verse. Petronius (whom no 
man of modesty dares name, unless on account of those directions he gave 
for writing) amongst the orders of his Satire, gives certain precepts of 
poetry that are admirable. He is disgusted with the style of Seneca and 
Lucan, which to him seemed affected, and contrary to the principles of 

Aristotle Nothing more judicious was writ in those days 

To say the truth, what is good on this subject is all taken from Aristotle, 

1 Geschichte der poetischen Th&yrie und Kritik von den Discursen der Maler bis auf 
Lessing (Frauenfeld, 1888-89). 

2 Histoire des doctrines Utt4raires et esth^tiques en Allemagne (Paris, 1883) . 
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The Origins of Modeen Criticism 5 

who is the only source whence good sense is to be drawn when one goes 
about to write. 

We have had no books of Poesy till this last age, when that of Aris- 
totle, with his other works, were brought from Constantinople to Italy, 
where immediately appeared a great number of commentators who writ 
upon this book of Poesy, the chief whereof were Victorius [Vettori], Kobor- 
tellus. Madias [Maggi], who literally lenough interpreted the text of this 
philosopher, without diving much into his meaning. These were followed 
by Castelvetro, Piccolomini, Beni, Eiccobon, Majoragius, Mintumus, Vida, 
Patricius, Andre Gili, Vossius, and many others. But Vossius has com- 
mented on him merely as a scholiast, Gili as a rhetorician, Patricius as an 
historian, Vida as a poet, who endeavours more to please than to instruct, 
Minttirnus as an orator, Majoragius and Riccobon as logicians, Beni as a 
doctor who has a sound judgment when the honour of his country is not 
concerned, for he compares Ariosto with Homer, and Tasso with Virgil, in 
a treatise made expressly on that subject. Castelvetro and Piccolomini 
have acquitted themselves as able critics, and much better than the rest; 
Piccolomini deals with Aristotle more fairly than Castelvetro, who is 
naturally of a morose wit, and out of a cross humour makes it always his 
business to contradict Aristotle, and for the most part confounds the text 
instead of explaining it. Notwithstanding all this, he is the most subtle 
of all the commentators and the man from whom most may be learned. 

In fine. Lope de Vega was the only person that undertook, on the 
good fortune of his old reputation, to hazard a new method of Poesy, 
which he calls El Arte Nuevo, wholly different from that of Aristotle, to 
justify the fabric of his comedies, which the wits of his country inces- 
santly criticized upon; which treatise succeeded so ill, that it was not 
judged worthy of a place among the rest, in the collection of his Works, 
because he followed not Aristotle.' 

Rymer, in the preface of his translation of Rapin, completes 
the letter's sketch by bringing the history of criticism up to their 
own generation: 

For this sort of learning our neighbour nations have got far the start 
of us; in the last century, Italy swarmed with critics, where amongst 
many of less note, Castelvetro opposed all comers, and the famous 
Academy, La Crusca, was always impeaching some or other of the best 
authors. Spain, in those days, bred great wits, but, I think, was never 
so crowded that they needed to fall out, and quarrel amongst themselves. 
But from Italy, France took up the cudgels; and tho' some light strokes 
passed in the days of Marot, Baif, etc., yet they fell not to it in earnest, 
nor was any noble contest amongst them, till the Eoyal Academy was 

1 Eymee's translation (1874), in Kehhet's Whole Critical Works of Monsieur Rapin, 3d 
ed. (London, 1731), Vol. II, pp. 131 ff. 
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6 J. E. Spingaen 

founded, and Cardinal Kichelieu encouraged and rallied all the scattered 
wits under his banner. Then Malherbe reformed their ancient licentious 
poetry, and Corneille's Cid raised many factions amongst them. At this 
time with us many great wits flourished, but Ben Jonson, I think, had all 
the critical learning to himself; and till of late years, England was as 
free from critics as it is from wolves, that a harmless well-meaning book 
might pass without any danger. But now this privilege, whatever extra- 
ordinary talent it requires, is usurped by the most ignorant.^ 

For these men the history of modern criticism is a simple 
matter ; it is merely the history of the Aristotelian tradition. And 
yet observe that, though Mr. Saintsbury is, as it were, on the 
other side — his sympathies are aggressively romantic — his con- 
ception of the historical development of criticism in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is identical with theirs. The passages I 
have cited seem a perverted abstract of his second volume, which 
carries on, as Rapin and Rymer might have done, the same spirit 
through its evolution in the eighteenth century. He has, in a 
sense, viewed the eighteenth century largely in the light of 
seventeenth-century opinion. He has, to sum up in a word, 
largely failed to profit by the historical studies of two centuries 
(but especially of oiir own) in the field of literary criticism. 
Many of the problems which have been clearly defined by modern 
scholarship, and still await solution, are not only unsolved here, 
but are for the most part wholly ignored. Whence and how, for 
example, arose the twinship of fancy and imagination, of wit and 
humor, of genius and taste, which still to a certain extent 
dominates the expression of our critical judgment ? How did the 
modern conception of a relative aesthetic, varying from age to age, 
from country to country, arise in a period which, according to Mr. 
Saintsbury, was one simply of "eighteenth-century orthodoxy"? 
How came it that submission to external rules was gradually dis- 
placed, as a basis for critical judgment, by internal or psychologi- 
cal tests, and criticism rightly conceived its true function in the 
attempt of the interpretative to be at one with the creative mind ? 
By what steps did the crude literary exercise of the Renaissance 
in praise of this or that ancient poet become the 6loge of a later 
age, and how was the age of the 6loge linked with that of the 

' Etmbb, op, cit., pp. 110 f. 
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The Origins op Modeen Oeiticism 7 

"appreciation"? These are a few of the many problems which 
one might expect to find discussed, and perhaps solved, in a his- 
tory of criticism from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century ; these are some of the problems that alone 
make a history of this period vital, for without them it is an age 
of outgrown theories, of narrow, dogmatic, and unphilosophic 
impressions, the mere husks and dry bones of criticism. In 
ignoring his Mitstrebenden, Mr. Saintsbury has thus ignored the 
new problems they have raised, the new light they have shed on 
the evolution of criticism — in a word the new History of Criticism 
upon which they have been collaborating for these many years. 

I trust I shall not be considered presumptuous if, in the 
remainder of this paper, I attempt a brief sketch of the origins of 
modern criticism radically different from those of Pfere Rapin and 
Professor Saintsbury. I trust that my modest summary will not 
seem a mere tour deforce when I say that it will include no single 
point of importance made by the latter in his second volume. 
But I should be especially disturbed if the proposal is interpreted 
as implying other than the highest respect for the positive merits 
of his monumental work. While I am carving my cherry-pip, 
he is rearing a vast cathedral to heaven. 

II. 

It has been established, I think, that by the middle of the 
sixteenth century a unified body of poetic rules and theories had 
been developed in Italy, and then passed into France, England, 
Spain, Germany, Portugal, and Holland, and through Holland 
into Scandinavia.' This critical system was first developed by 
the formal treatises on poetics during the Cinquecento, but it is a 
mistake to consider them as merely isolated monuments, or as 
furnishing the only ways in which poets, critics, and scholars 
approached the study of literature. They represent, in fact, but 
one of several critical heirlooms which Italy passed on to its 
foster-child France. 

The humanists, as Professor Vossler has shown,^ conceived of 

1 For the influence of Heinsius and other Dutch critics in Sweden cf . E. Weangel, 
Sveriges litterara fOrbindelser med Holland, sdrdeles under leOO-talet (Lund, 1897). 

2 Poet. Theorien in der ital. FrUhren., p. 88, 
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8 J. E. Spingabn 

the nature of poetry in terms, first of theology, then of oratory, 
and finally of rhetoric and philology. This development, while 
apparently in the direction of an aesthetic interest in literature, 
was really tending toward an exclusive attention to external 
details, and, as an inevitable result of the growth of erudition, 
toward a loss of interest in poetry for itself as a creative art. 
The impassioned defenses of poetry by Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
Coluccio Salutati, in which its vital impulse was conceived to be 
at one with that of God himself, were succeeded by calmer studies 
in which poetry was given a place side by side with the other 
humanistic disciplines. "When I say letters (^literas)," says 
Ermolao Barbaro, "I mean philosophy which is conjoined with 
eloquence."* "The poet differs in no way from the orator," says 
Tiphernas, "except that he is permitted to roam about more 
freely, is somewhat more restricted in his numbers, and approaches 
more closely to music." ^ So that, while Humanism might during 
its progress emphasize this or that side of humanistic culture, it 
tended more and more to concern itself with the whole body of 
classical studies, and to consider them as forming a unity in 
themselves. The studia sapientiae and the studia eloquentiae, at 
first carefully distinguished from each other, tended more and 
more to merge in the single category of studia literarum.' "The 
moderns," Vives justly complained, in his De causis corruptarum 
artium, "confound the arts by reason of their resemblance, and 
of two that are very much opposed to each other make a single 
art. They call rhetoric grammar, and grammar rhetoric, because 
both treat of language. The poet they call orator, and the orator 
poet, because both put eloquence and harmony into their dis- 
courses."* 

To this body of secular learning — massed under the general 
head of literae, or studia humanitatis, or eloquentia, orphilologia, 
according to the predominating interest of the period or the 
individual taste of the writer — the chief opposition was repre- 
sented by the two great mediaeval survivals, the tradition of 

I Angeli PoUtiani Opera (Lugduni, 1539), p. 457. 

2K. Mi!iiLNEE, RedenUTid Brief e italienischer Humanisten (Vienna, 1899), p. 187. 
3Cf. V. Rosai, II Quattrocento (Milan : Vallardi, n. d.), pp. 407 f, (note on pp. 2, 3). 
< Opera, ed. Mayans (Valencia, 1785), Vol. VI, p. 64. 
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The Origins of Modern Criticism 9 

scholastic training and the tradition of chivalry. The defense of 
letters against the first was undertaken by the pedagogic treatises 
of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. All the writers 
on humanistic education — the Italians, Leonardi Bruni, iEneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Maffeo Vegio, Battista Gruarino, Jacopo di 
Porcia, the Frenchman Budaeus, the Dutchman Erasmus, the 
German Sturm, the Spaniard Vives, the Englishmen Elyot and 
Ascham — not only explain, but also defend, the position of clas- 
sical literature, and especially classical poetry, in the new scheme 
of teaching. It is the charges of paganism and immorality which 
chiefly confront them; and though they advance few, if any, 
original arguments in answering these charges, they emphasize 
the educative and refining influence of literary study, and indi- 
cate its value as nourishment for the young mind. 

Similarly, the tradition of chivalry — the tradition of the active 
life par excellence, which found little place for culture — raised 
the question whether or not the study of letters is practically 
useless to the gentleman, whether it conduces to eiJeminacy, 
whether it unfits him for the martial or courtly life. The question 
was so often debated that Castiglione, in the Cortegiano (1528), 
could say that "as this controversy has already been long waged 
by very wise men, there is no need to renew it." But few Cin- 
quecento treatises on the courtier, on the gentleman, on honor, 
on manners and courtesy, fail to discuss the relative merits of 
letters and arms as accomplishments for perfect manhood; and 
not a few separate tractates, such as Nifo's De armorum litte- 
rarumque comparatione and Griacomini Tebalducci Malespini's 
Delia nobilitd, delle lettere e delle armi, are devoted to the same 
theme. The controversy between Muzio, who espoused the 
cause of letters in his II gentilhuomo, and Mora, who espoused 
that of arms in his II cavaliere, is well known. But the con- 
sensus of opinion tended wholly in one direction. Castiglione 
and Guazzo might differ as to whether pre-eminence should be 
accorded to letters or arms, but they agreed fundamentally that 
both are essential to a complete man. The argument centered 
for the most part on the question of glory: did letters or arms 
bring the greater fame? So, in earlier days, when chivalry had 
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been confronted by the conflict between arms and love, between 
the reward of chivalrous deeds [olpretz cfarmas e de cavallairia), 
on the one hand, and the delights of gallantry {lojoy de dompnas 
e d''amia), on the other,' it was the same question of honor, of 
glory, which was at stake; it was the same doubt as to the 
effeminizing effect of love on valor that agitated the chivalric 
mind. But humanism justified culture beyond all dispute as a 
gentle accomplishment. Loys le Koy, in his Vicissitude, showed 
the concurrence of letters and arms among all civilized nations; 
and William Segar, in his Honor Military and Civil, summed up 
the whole discussion by asserting that "the endeavor of a gentle- 
man ought to be either in arms or learning, or in them both ; and 
in my own poor conceit, hardly deserveth he any title of honor 
that doth not take pleasure in the one or the other." ^ 

The poetics of the Cinquecento thus inherited, in theoretical 
form, a defense of classical poetry against the charges of pagan- 
ism and immorality, a defense of the study of letters against the 
charges of effeminacy and practical uselessness, a defense of clas- 
sical literature as an educative and refining force, a defense of 
literary study in general, not as mere humanistic erudition, but 
as an accomplishment of gentlemen and courtiers, as an element 
in general culture. Moreover, the defense of the vernacular, 
tentatively begun in Dante's De Vulgari Eloquentia, was carried 
on to final victory by Bembo and his school, and the discussion 
was continued by a host of ardent advocates, such as Varchi and 
Muzio in Italy, Du Bellay and Henri Estienne in France, Juan 
de Vald^s in Spain, and Cheke, Ascham, and Mulcaster in 
England. 

Poetic theory had thus far been chiefly nourished upon the 
rhetorical and oratorical treatises of Cicero, the moral treatises of 
Plutarch (especially those upon the reading of poets and the 
education of youth), the Institutiones Oratorice of Quintilian, 

1 Cf. the fenzone between Sordello and Bertran d*AlamanoD, in C. DE Lollis, Vita epoesie 
di Sordello {Halle, 1896), p. 174. The formal treatises on love during the Cinquecento are 
also not without interest for the history of criticism and poetic theory. Thus, for example, 
Equicola, in his Libro di natura d^amore, discusses at some length the treatment of love 
in classical, Tuscan, French, Provengal, and Spanish poetry — an early exam pie of compara- 
tive criticism. 

2 Cf. Einstein, Italian Renaissance in England (New York, 1902), p. 93. 
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The Obigins op Modeen Criticism 11 

and the De Legendis Gentilium Libris^ of Basil the Great. To 
these a vast body of classical criticism was added by the sixteenth 
century. Aldus, in 1503, published the works of the chief Greek 
rhetoricians. Giulio Cammillo elucidated Hermogenes; Robor- 
telli, Longinus; and commentaries on the Ars Poetica of Horace 
appeared in great number. But the diffusion of Aristotle's 
Poetics was central in developing poetic theory and in furnishing 
a standard of judgment in criticism; and the outgrowth of the 
older humanistic heritage and of these new Aristotelian studies 
was that unified body of doctrine which may be summed up in 
the phrase "Renaissance poetics." The outworn criteria of 
doctrina and eloquentia, by which the humanists had tested all 
literary endeavor, were superseded by a thousand new ones — 
probability, verisimilitude, unity, the fixed norm for each literary 
genre, and the like. Viewed from the standpoint of European 
criticism as a whole — for the same transformation was effected, 
not only in Italy, but in all the transalpine countries as well — 
the development may be summed up by saying that the ideal of 
classical imitation was merged into that of neo-classical rules. 
Imitation had been followed by theory, and theory by law. 

The immediate problem of criticism was the application of this 
body of poetic theory to the body of creative literature, past and 
present. This was largely assisted by the literary controversies 
of the sixteenth century, such as those concerned with the 
Orlando Furioso, the Gerusalemme Liberata, the Orbecche, the 
Divina Commedia, the Pastor Fido. Even the personal polem- 
ics of the time — such as those of Caro and Castelvetro, Sigonio 
and Robortelli, Giraldi Cintio and Pigna, Aretino and Franco, 
Dolce and Ruscelli, Domenichi and Doni — were not wholly 
unfruitful in this respect. Poetic theory even entered the field of 
linguistic controversy, and so, for example, Varchi's distinction 
between the versifier and the poet in the Ercolano^ is combated 

1 This work, though strangely ignored by Mb. Saintsbdey in his first volume, was very 
popular among the humanists. It was translated into Latin by Leonakdi Beuni about 
1405 (cf. CoLrccio Salutati, Epistola, in Scelta di Curiosith letterarie, 1867, Vol. LXXX, 
p. 221), and is cited, e. g., by ToacA- nella (MOllnee, op. cit, p. 194) and iENEAS SvLVius 
(.Opera, Basilene, 1571, p. 983). VlVES, as late as 1531, seems to rate it higher than Aeis- 
totle's Poetics (Opera, Vol. VI, p. 342). 

2B. Vaechi, Opere (Trieste, 1859), Vol. II, p. 150. 
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by Castelvetro in his answer to Varchi's dialogue ' No field of 
intellectual interest was untouched by it; it enriched the philo- 
sophic systems of Telesio, Campanella, and Bacon, among many 
others, and these show the century's advance in comparison with 
the paucity or confusion of ideas in regard to poetry in the earlier 
work of a Savonarola or a Vives. 

The Italian academies swarmed with lecturers who elucidated 
verses of Petrarch, Bembo, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, and the like; 
and though these academic discourses were for the most part 
trivial and futile, and chiefly concerned with the interpretation of 
external details, yet they could not fail to assist, in some measure, 
the assimilation of poetic theory, and, more important still, to 
foster (let us hope) that criticism which has its eyes directly on 
the poet's page. Of these the most characteristic are the lezioni 
(delivered before the Florentine and Paduan academies) and the 
minor treatises of Benedetto Varchi, who is in some respects the 
representative critic of the mid-Cinquecento. A master of poetic 
theory, he has also ideas of his own on the method and scope of 
criticism itself. In writing of critical prolegomena, "not only for 
works of philosophers, but of all other writers, both in prose 
and in verse," he discusses seventeen points, some absolutely 
necessary, others merely useful, which should be considered in the 
preliminary interpretation of any book: the name and the life of 
the author, the title of the book, whether it is legitimate or not, 
its aim, its subject, its instrument, its office, its utility, its divi- 
sions, the order of the parts, under what form of philosophy it 
falls, its method of teaching, its proportion, its mode of language, 
and the like.^ These are all concerned with externals; all, or 
nearly all, avoid or ignore the consideration of literature on its 
purely aesthetic side. Yet these, after all, are mere preliminaries ; 
with what shall we concern ourselves, when we come to the work 
itself? Varchi tells us, in a brief but important fragment, Qualita 
die si ricercano negli scrittori e negli scritti/ and these qualities 
are four: ethical quality [bonta) and philosophic soundness 
{dottrina), with regard to the content of literature; eloquence 
{eloquenza) and art [arte), with regard to its treatment. Of 

1 B. Varchi, op. cit, p. 217. 2 ibid., p. 806. 3 ibid., p. 818. 
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these, says Varchi, the two first are nobler than the two last, since 
they deal with things as the latter do with words ; the former give 
literature its instructive value, the latter its pleasure. But bontd, 
and dottrina alone do not suffice, for the reason that all things 
are composed of form, which is the nobler part, and of matter, the 
less noble ( ! ) ; and this form is given to literature by art, which 
in a sense also includes eloquence, and which alone tests the 
genius and judgment of a writer. Here, obviously, we are listen- 
ing once more to the old humanistic catchwords, doctrina and 
eloquentia, matter and form, words and things, profit and pleasure 
— remnants of classical phrase or mediaeval jargon; we still feel 
the humanistic pedantry and formalism of the Quattrocento, the 
older scholastic interest in the subtleties of definition. 

This may perhaps appear more clearly when we consider how 
Varchi has put his ideas into practice. It is a favorite practice 
of his to use a few verses as the text of a philosophic discourse ; a 
sonnet of Delia Casa, for example, furnishes the pretext for a lec- 
ture on jealousy.' But his critical method may best be illustrated 
by the eight lectures on the canzoni degli occhi of Petrarch, read 
privately at the University of Florence during the spring of 1545.^ 
In the first of these he follows in general the method he himself 
had laid down for all preliminary discussion. He concerns him- 
self with six points: first, the genus to which the three canzoni 
belong, which, as he decides, is that species of rhetoric called 
"demonstrative or laudative;" secondly, the style of the poems, 
which is neither high nor low, but in the first hassamente mez- 
zano, in the second mediocremente mezzano, in the third alta- 
mente mezzano; thirdly, the species or sort of poetry to which 
they belong, which is "lyrical," so called because originally 
intended to be sung to the lyre, "exegetic or narrative," because 
the poet speaks in his own person, and "mixed," because the 
versification is in part regulated and in part free ; fourthly, their 
subject and aim, the subject being "natural," or concerned with 
the things of nature, and the poet's aim is to give praise and fame 

1 Op. cit., p. 570. This lezione was translated into English in 1615 by Egbert Tofte, 
under the title of The Blazon of Jealousie, with interesting marginal illustrations from 
contemporary English poetry. 

2 Op. cit, p. 439. 
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to Madonna Laura ; fifthly, their similarities and dissimilarities ; 
and, lastly, their structural dependence on one another. 

All this scarcely touches the problem of true criticism, but ia 
the succeeding lectures Varchi treats of the canzoni at closer 
range. His method is to consider one stanza after another, and 
to discuss its parts minutely. Thus, on the opening lines — - 

PerchS la vita 6 breve, 

E ringegno paventa all' alta impresa, etc. — 

after pointing out that the poet here states his theme, he proceeds 
to make such comments as these : 

La vita, i. e., the space of human existence ; S breve, i. e., short ; 
e I'ingegno, i. e., my own ; paventa, fears and trembles ; all' alta im- 
presa, i. e., considering the height of the subject, and how difficult it is 
to attempt praise of such beautiful eyes.' 

Or on the verses — 

Quel che pansier non pareggia, 
Non che I'agguagli altrui parlar, o mio — 

he comments: 

That is, the beautiful eyes of Madonna Laura; nor could a diviner cir- 
cumlocution be used, nor expressed in lovelier words and more suitable 
terms ; for parlar, which is a verb, corresponds with pensier, which is a 
noun, the present subjunctive agguagli with the present indicative 
pareggia, and mio with altrui. All this, we must believe, really indi- 
cates that things must be placed first, then conceits or thoughts .... 
in the third place words or terms .... and lastly, writing .... since 
things are much truer than thoughts, thoughts than words, words than 
writing.^ 

It is inconceivable that such puerile interpretation could illumi- 
nate the text of Petrarch, or advance the cause of criticism ; but 
beyond these verbal comments and scholastic distinctions Varchi, 
in these Petrarchan discourses, does not attempt to go.' 

Yet these lectures, it must be remembered, were delivered three 
or four years before the outburst of interest in Aristotle's Poetics 

I B. Vaechi, op. cit., p. 446. 2 Op. cit, p. 448. 

3 The following curious comment on these lezioni, to be found in one of Alfonso de' 
Pazzi's sonnets against Varchi (reprinted in the Terzo libra delV opere burUsche, mi, p. 314) 
is not without some justification ; 

" Le canzoni degli occhi ha letto ii Varchi, 
Ed ha cavato al gran Petrarca gli occhi." 
Cf. Gkaf, Attraverso il Cinquecento (Turin, 1888), pp. 26, 64. 
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occasioned by the commentaries of Robortelli (1548) and Maggi 
(1549) and the Italian translation of Segni (1549) ; they antedate 
his own lectures on the theory of poetry by eight years. In order 
to comprehend clearly what the poetics of the Renaissance accom- 
plished for criticism in a brief period of time, these lectures of 
1553 have but to be compared with those of 1545 ; yet Mr. Saints- 
bury has summed up the work of Varchi in three lines and these 
lectures in exactly six words. In the treatment of the lyric, the 
Cinquecento, being without the guidance of those definite theories 
and fixed laws which had been elaborated for dramatic and epic 
poetry, lost itself in details and pedantries. The old scholastic 
subtleties still follow Varchi in his discourse on "Poetics in Gen- 
eral" and in the five on "Poetry," to which I have given ample 
attention elsewhere ;' but a surer touch, a new attitude toward his 
material, indicate that a change of some sort had come. In one 
of these lectures, after stating that the Giron Cortese of Alamanni 
pleases him more than the Orlando Furioso (and a judgment so 
astounding must be taken into consideration when defining his 
position as a critic), he says : 

To few, and perhaps to none, is it permitted to affirm : This or that 
man has erred, this or that thing is bad. Everyone can say, many should 
indeed say: It seems to me that this or that man has erred, this or that 
thing does not seem to me good. It is conceded to everyone to say : 
The figures of this or that sculptor or painter do not please me ; but to 
very few indeed is it conceded to affirm : These figmes are not good.^ 

This, in another form, is the old concept of the diversity de 
gustibus, but it is important as showing that theory had as yet 
not been crystallized into dogma. The orthodox neo-classic criti- 
cism, having transformed into laws the proper pleasure to be 
derived from each literary genre, was shaken by no such doubts. 
But early in the eighteenth century Marivaux gave expression 
to a point of view very much akin to that of Varchi. The critics 
of his day, according to Marivaux, might assert of a work 
of art, "That is worthless, that is detestable;" but such reasoning 
is itself worthless and detestable, since a man of taste may say of 
a book, "It does not please me," but "he will never decide that it 

1 Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, pp. 25, 34, 41, 50. 2 Opere, Vol. II, p. 691. 
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is bad until after he has compared his own ideas with those of 
others."' Here the doubt as to whether the code of poetics 
can afford the individual critic a fixed standard of judgment is a 
sign that the neo-classic structure is beginning to crumble ; for it 
is upon the development of this very concept that criticism 
expended its chief effort in the century and three-quarters that 
separate Varchi from Marivaux. 

The development in this respect is indicated in a lecture by 
Torquato Tasso on a sonnet of Delia Casa, delivered more than a 
quarter of a century later before the Ferrarese Academy/ The 
method of Varchi's Petrarchan discourses is here followed, in first 
considering the style in which the sonnet is written, and then 
elucidating its various parts; though Varchi's jejune formulae of 
the high, mediocre, and low styles are superseded by a more philo- 
sophical discussion of poetic style, based on the theories of Her- 
mogenes, Demetrius Phalereus, and Cicero, and the puerile verbal 
exposition of Varchi gives place to a method that is not exclu- 
sively expository, but is based on Tasso' s juster conception of the 
function of criticism. At the very outset he defines his position 
by contrasting the method of imitation, which judges works of 
art merely by their similarity or dissimilarity to some masterpiece 
in the same kind, and the method of art, whose higher function it is 

to investigate the reasons why this verse seems sweet, this one harsh; 
this one humble and plebeian, this one noble and magnificent; this one 
too careless, this one too highly colored; this one cold, this one bom- 
bastic, this one insipid; why here the movement and speed of the speech 
are praised, here the slowness and delay; here direct speech, here indi- 
rect; here the long period, here the short; and, in a word, why composi- 
tions please or displease: and having found the reasons of all these 
things, there form in the mind some that are imiversal, true, and infal- 
lible, gathered from the experience of many particulars; and it is the 
knowledge of these which Art more properly demands for itself. 

Why works of art please or displease ! the universal and infal- 
lible grounds of our pleasure and displeasure! — here are prob- 
lems beyond the scope of Varchi's tentative and empirical method ; 
here is a significant advance over Varchi's assumption of the indi- 

1 G. Larboumet, Marivaux, sa vie et ses aeuvres (Paris, 1894), p. 448. 

2 Tasso, Opere, ed. Rosini (Pisa, 182S), Vol. XI, p. 42 f. 
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vidual basis of the pleasure or displeasure which poetry gives. 
Yet Tasso's own method is a compromise between the two which 
he defines; the method of imitation and that of art are alike 
necessary to the critic. 

Here criticism is beginning to turn eyes upon itself, leaping 
from the two questions which had interested it most in the six- 
teenth century, "What is poetry?" and "What is the meaning of 
this or that poem?" to a third question, which it but vaguely 
apprehended: "What is criticism?" To say that this question 
was first neatly put and definitely discussed in the seventeenth 
century is to say that not until then did criticism become a self- 
conscious and organized art ; and it is characteristic of this change 
of attitude that, while Horace and Vida had written "Arts of 
Poetry,"" it is literally an "Essay on Criticism'''' upon which Pope 
expended a kindred poetic skill. Writing some forty years after 
Boileau, he substituted a brief sketch of the history of criticism 
from Aristotle to Roscommon for the rapid survey of French 
poetry in the Art poMique. 

This new organization of critical method and critical theory 
was developed on the basis of Renaissance poetics. The body of 
rules and theories was the same, but the attitude toward them was 
gradually changing; and the history of this attitude gives us the 
history of criticism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the intellectual fer- 
ment in Italy and Spain developed new theories of style, based 
on the rhetorical discussions of classical antiquity and the Renais- 
sance. It was this ferment of thought which produced the ideal 
of "wit," which was derived through the French esprit from the 
Italian ingegno. A new terminology was being created, indicative 
of a change of interest from the materials of literature to the 
moods and faculties of the creative mind. Words like "fancy," 
"judgment," "wit," "humor," "taste," "the sublime," were 
acquiring new meaning and a higher vogue. But the ration- 
alism of the classic spirit throttled this initial outburst, and it 
was not till the middle of the eighteenth century that the human 
mind, rather than literature itself, was systematically studied for 
the development of principles of criticism. Tasso, as we have 
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seen, propounded the vital problem why poetry is pleasing to the 
human mind, but he attempts to find the answer in poetry itself. 
With the growth of the rationalistic spirit the main interest 
of criticism was in fixing a reasonable standard of critical judg- 
ment. "Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle," says 
Dryden, "was meant a standard of judging well; the chief est 
part of which is to observe those excellences which should delight 
a reasonable reader.'" This is no longer Tasso's problem why 
certain excellences please; there are in poetry excellences which 
ought to please the reasonable reader. La Bruy^re goes still 
farther in asserting that for every reader there is one absolute 
standard of taste: 

There is a point of perfection in art, as of excellence or maturity in 
nature. He who is sensible of it and loves it has perfect taste; he who is 
not sensible of it and loves this or that else on either side of it has a 
faulty taste. There is then a good and bad taste, and men dispute of 
tastes not without reason.^ 

Dryden's standard of judgment and La Bruy fere's standard of 
taste are both the result of the application of reason to aesthetic 
pleasure. Yet the development of the ideal of taste" was dan- 
gerous to the rigid spirit of classicism. The recognition of the 
subjective basis of taste soon led to a contrast with those neo- 
classic rules which constituted the external element in art. Pope 
recognized that taste might give a grace beyond the reach of art ; 
the concept of theje ne sais quoi* was formulated, to comprehend 
these elements of aesthetic pleasure not explicable by the rules of 

1 Works, ed. Scott-Saintbbcry, Vol. V, p. 112. 

2 Caractires, " Des ouvrages de I'esprit." Cf. Shaftesbuei, Characteristiclcs (London, 
nil). Vol. Ill, pp. 154, 155. 

30n the early history of the term "taste" cf. Ceoce, Estetica, pp. 194 f. ; Bobinski, 
Poetik der Benaissance, pp. 308 f., Baltasar Gracian und die Hofiitteratur, pp. 39 f. ; and 
Fabinelli's valuable review of the last in the Bevista eritica de historia y literatura espa- 
fiolas. Vol. II, 1896. Cf ., however, Addison, Spectator, No. 409, June 19, 1112, where Graoian's 
priority in the use of the term is accepted. 

'This phrase had been employed as early as the sixteenth century both in Italy and in 
France. Tasso uses it, and Mlle. de Gouenai, thejille d'alUance of Montaigne, speaks of 
"Tamour, qui est je ne sgai quoy, doit sourdre aussi de je ne Sfai quoy" (DoNCIErx, 
Bouhours, pp. 264, 263). Bouhocbs established its use in criticism in the seventeenth 
century, and was followed in the eighteenth by Mabivaux, Montesqdiec, Feij<5o, and 
a host of others (cf. Ceoce, Estetica, pp. 205 f. ; Laeeoumet, Marivaux, pp. 498 f .) . From 
the time of SHAFTESsrEY ( Charactensticks, Vol. I, p. 137, etc.) it was also naturalized in 
Kngland. 
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Renaissance poetics; and finally, Montesquieu, in his Essai sur le 
goUt, says that 

art gives the rules, and taste the exceptions; taste discovers on what 
occasions art should submit to it, and on what occasions it should sub- 
mit to art.' 

It is natural to find, side by side with this evolution, a kindred 
development of interest in the subjective processes of art/ Mon- 
tesquieu himself complains that the ancients regarded as positive 
qualities all the relative qualities of the soul; the Platonic dia- 
logues are absurd, since they deal with the good, the beautiful, 
the agreeable, and the like, as positive realities: 

The sources of the beautiful, the good, the agreeable, etc., are in our- 
selves, and to seek for their reasons is merely to seek for the causes of 
the pleasures of om: soul. Let us examine then our soul, let us study it 
in its actions and its passions. Poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, the dance, in fine, the works of nature and of art, can give pleasure 
to the soul; let us see why, how, and when they do so.' 

The new science of aesthetics was to attempt, and in a sense to 
solve, this new problem ; the romantic movement was to apply the 
fruits of those labors to literature and to literary criticism. 

The attitude toward the body of Renaissance poetics had thus, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, undergone a com- 
plete transformation. In the Renaissance itself, the humanistic 
period, with its ideal of classical imitation, was followed by a period 
of theorizing along the lines of the Aristotelian Poetics, and the 
results were before long hardened into fixed rules and dogmas of 
criticism. The neo-classical period regarded these rules, first 
from the attitude of "wit," then of reason, and finally of taste. 
When Hobbes, in the address prefixed to his translation of the 
Iliad (1675), says that "there be many men called critics, and 
wits, and virtuosi, that are acciistomed to censure the poets,"* he 

1 CBuvres computes (Paris, 1834), p. 596. 

2 John Moeley (Burke, p. 19) gives to Bceke's essay On the Sublime and Beautiful the 
credit of having first established the principle " that critics of art seek its principles in the 
wronpr place, so long as they limit their search to poems, pictures, engravings, statues, and 
buildings, instead of first arranging the sentiments and faculties in man to which art makes 
its appeal ;" but this contention, it is scarcely necessary to say, ignores a long line of ante- 
cedent speculations on the continent and even in England. 

3 CEuvres computes, p. 587 (and note). 

<HoBBBa, English Works, ed. Moleswoeth (London, 1844), Vol. X, p. iii. 
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has indicated the three classes of litterateurs who were to carry 
on these three phases of critical activity. 

Imitation, theory, law; wit, reason, taste — each in its turn 
became a guiding principle of criticism, until with the romantic 
movement all were superseded by the concept of the creative 
imagination. But this development of aesthetic criticism carries 
us beyond the confines of the period covered in Professor Saints- 
bury's second volume. 

J. E. Spingabn. 

Columbia Univeksity, 
New York. 
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